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THE STUDY OF INSPIRATION 


OT inspiration but the study of inspiration is what we are 
N primarily concerned with; not erecting a building, but clear- 
ing the ground. Our subject is too rich and strange for us to fol- 
low to any purpose the advice of Bradley,: to adhere to phenomenal- 
ism in psychology and to shun it in metaphysics. Our direction, 
if not our steps, would then be easy enough. But ours is not one 
of those scientific entities with regard to which the proper aim is 
simply methodical advance. In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant 
was concerned that there had occurred in philosophy no ‘‘ Coperni- 
can Revolution’’;? it was his aim to establish philosophy as a sci- 
ence. But this can not be done: each man has not, save on a very 
minor scale, to undergo the gestatory processes which led to the 
establishment of the Euclidean theorems; but each man has, to the 
greatest extent of which he is capable, to give new birth in himself 
to all philosophical and artistic productions. Millions of technical 
students in their teens can work out problems which were the purest 
mysteries to Euclid; but there are men of great learning to whom 
Plato is so alien a spirit as to be almost unintelligible. Our 
object then shall be not so much to give answers as to put ques- 
tions. Many of the subjects which we shall discuss do not seem 
to bear precise definition or settlement.* And that, I hope, will 
account for the inconc]usive quality of the upshot of our remarks. 

We must, first, be clear that we shall only discuss the general 
nature of, say, poetry in so far as that is strictly relevant to our 
particular problem; for our particular problem is so vast that 
within the limits of a paper of this degree of generality such 
economy is quite necessary. Our field,* as I shall try to show, is 

1°*A Defence of Phenomenalism in Psychology,’’ Mind, 1900. 

2 Pp. 10-11, Everyman edition. 

8 This seems to have been quite forgotten since Aristotle (Ethica Nico- 
macheia, 1094b 11-14). 

4 Maier and Reninger in A Psychological Approach to Literary Criticism 
(New York, 1933) are sound and interesting, besides expressing views, par- 
ticularly on pp. 58-59, sympathetic to those put forward on pp. 33-35 of this 
paper. Loewenfeld’s The Nature of Creative Activity (London, 1939) is a 
little disappointing; but not so much so as Petrie’s Art and Regeneration 
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that strange, unknown land between art and psychology whose 
exploration at times seems to be more the responsibility of phi- 
losophy than of any other study. There we must be content to 
wander, gleaning whatever information comes to hand. We shall 
also try to get at least the prospect of some help from mysticism, 
in which, that is to say, inspiration, if we may still call it so, is an 
end in itself, and is not accompanied by activity. 

Before we continue, it is important to realize in what respects 
psychology is and is not a science. Few experimental psycholo- 
gists would allow that it is not entirely scientific; but they are 
thinking of experimental psychology. Freudianism too has tended 
to approach its problems in a spirit of rubber-gloved precision; 
but Freudianism will be gradually forced by the insusceptibility 
of these problems to a method of elucidation allowing nothing of 
that synthesizing approach which renders a study something 
more than a science either to a change of heart or to antiquation 
and barrenness. A science is exact in method, and its fundamen- 
tal purpose is to produce a system of opinions on a given subject 
both internally coherent and corresponding to the data of ob- 
servation. Now inasmuch as there are certain quantitative data 
in psychology, the methods of science must be used. But psy- 
chology, occupying as it does, if we may use a topographical 
metaphor, a position midway between neurology and philosophy, 
is concerned with something inaccessible to the senses yet the 
very subject of the consciousness in whose light we examine the 
senses. Finally, being mentally somehow like the attempt to 
get right out of yourself physically and then in some way never- 
theless to look at yourself as you really are,—psychology, hav- 
ing in it these elements, possesses ‘‘higher reaches’’ unknown to 
other sciences. These put upon it the obligation of synthesizing 
its material so as to form a wider, and I think for that very rea- 
son more organic, coherence than we have the right to expect 
from any science. It is not only a matter of time and sufficient 
intellectual penetration before the riddles of our minds will be 
solved. ‘‘What satisfies the soul is truth,’’ said Walt Whitman. 
But the soul will never be satisfied; and the professionally opti- 
mistic views of science must recognize the relativity of its proc- 
esses, and the ever-integrative réle which is proper to it. In a 
field such as ours, then, we must be grateful for whatever glimpses 
of further understanding are vouchsafed to us; and it is for not 
less, not more, than this that we must seek. 

The most important early account of inspiration is contained 


(London, 1946). Harding’s An Anatomy of Inspiration (Cambridge, 2nd 
ed., 1942) is quotatiously informative. 
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in Plato’s dialogue, the Jon. ‘‘ All the good epic poets,’’ he tells 
us here, ‘‘do not proceed from art (réxvm) but from inspiration 
(&Geor), and are possessed (xarexdyevor) when they utter all those 
beautiful poems.’’® Socrates goes on to compare poets with 
corybants. Plato is here saying, perhaps clearly for the first 
time in Western thought, that there is, particularly in poetry, 
a mysterious element of which no rational account is adequate. 
Plato, we may assume, having begun his life as a poet, wrote of 
the matter with some intimacy, although, after he had fallen under 
the influence of Socrates, he gave up poetry so completely that in 
the Republic, especially in Book III, he condemns most of it as 
harmful: Dr. Herbert Read, in his book, Education through 
Art, I think misleads somewhat in this connection. To Socrates, 
on the other hand, there came an insistent call, we may suspect a 
ery of conscience, all the more insistent during his last days, spent 
in prison, ‘‘Socrates, practise music.’’* Socrates’s life was to a 
great extent regulated by the intermittent messages of his ‘‘dai- 
mon’’: there was a call; a voice spoke to him. But what voice? 
Perhaps the answer is: his own. There was no Greek Jesus to 
present himself bleeding on the Cross to the ravished eyes of a 
devoted Socrates. And yet the voice had authority, and some- 
thing to say of transcendent importance; it was no kind of a con- 
versation between equals. And at this point we should focus the 
problem of which we spoke in the last paragraph. What account 
can we give common to all cases of inspiration such as throws 
light on their veridical and immediate characteristics? Turning 
- to Plato, we see that no satisfactory answer is given by him to this 
question: perhaps, though it is the merest speculation, it was too 
uncomfortable a topic. Plato says of the poet,’ ‘‘his mind is no 
longer within him.’’ But to Plato, if one may venture a psycho- 
logical conjecture, madness was too abhorrent a theme to allow 
him any inclination to distinguish ‘‘fine madness,’’ in Michael 
Drayton’s phrase, from what I presume to have been implicit in 
Drayton’s mind as its opposite, ‘‘gross madness.’’ The Platonic 
contribution, then, may be summed up as: Poetry is not an art 
but is something heavensent. If the Jon represents the level of 
thought which Socrates had reached on our topic, then I would 
suggest that the limiting factor was not personal but the environ- 
mental fact that the idea of deity was not sufficiently developed at 
the time, and that its distinction as objective or subjective—words 


5 533e. 


¢ Phaedo, 60e. Cf. Nietzsche: The Birth of Tragedy (transl.), sect. 19. 
7 Ion, 534e. 
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5 533e. 


6 Phaedo, 60e. Cf. Nietzsche: The Birth of Tragedy (transl.), sect. 19. 
7 Ion, 534e. 
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notable for their absence in both Plato and Aristotle—was not 
made. 

Indeed, the notion of inspiration appears to be indissoluble 
from that of the contrast between what is phenomenal and what 
is real, whatever form that contrast may take. Upon this much- 
vexed question—what is the nature of vision, philosophical, poetic, 
or mystical?—it is necessary that we spend some time. I think 
it would be generally acknowledged that there are particular 
moments in our existence when suddenly it seems as though a 
veil which separated us and all our thoughts and feelings from 
some deep and elemental world were suddenly lifted, and we were 
for one brief instant participants in the one all-encompassing 
mode of experience which can only be directly and instantane- 
ously apprehended. These ‘‘bright shoots of everlastingness,’’ as 
Vaughan calls them, are not predictable, as Shelley points out in 
A Defence of Poetry: ‘‘This power,’’ which he has just called 
‘“some invisible influence,’’ ‘‘arises from within, like the colour of 
a flower which fades and changes as it is developed, and the con- 
scious portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its ap- 
proach or its departure.’’ They are also probably of different 
degrees rather than of different kinds. Genius as diverse as 


Plato, in his doctrine of Anamnesis, and Wordsworth, where, for 
instance, he says, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 


has realized the necessity of trying somehow to give an account of 
vision. 

In Modern Man in Search of a Soul,’ Jung says of the artist 
that ‘‘he is ‘collective man’—one who carries and shapes the un- 
conscious, psychic life of mankind.’’ This might read almost as 
a modern psychological footnote on ‘‘Poets are the unacknowl- 
edged legislators of the world.’’ To quote another passage from 
the same book,® ‘‘The secret of artistic creation and of the effec- 
tiveness of art is to be found in a return to the state of participa- 
tion mystique—to that level of experience at which it is man who 
lives, and not the individual, and at which the weal or woe of the 
single human being does not count, but only human existence.”’ 
We are given, I think, in the above sentences some indication of 
how to approach the problem of vision. Everything of which we 
can be conscious as going on or, more often, as having gone on in 
our minds is an expression of our whole personality. But certain 


8P, 195. 
9 Pp. 198-199. 
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psychic events will be admitted to be expressions of this sort to 
a greater extent than others. (It must be borne in mind at this 
point that such expressiveness is by no means to be equated with 
psychopathological symptomaticity.) Amongst such psychic 
events are certainly to be included acts of artistic production. But 
‘‘art,’’ to quote Jung once more,’® ‘‘is a kind of innate drive that 
seizes a human being and makes him its instrument.’’ The im- 
portant thing, it seems to me, is that it is ‘‘innate,’’ that is to say, 
something within a man, and yet exercising some kind of domin- 
ion over him. And perhaps that brings us nearer the point. Are 
. the faculties of which poetic frenzy and mystical ecstasy are the 

expression dormant for the most part of our lives, in those of us 
in whom they make their appearance at all, or is there some other 
reason for the intermittency of their flashes of light? I think 
there is: our souls, according to their individual energies—and I 
am sure that it is utterly mistaken to conceive psychic energy as 
identifiable with that particular energy of which intelligence is 
the correct name—our souls, or minds, are for most purposes 
‘*provisionally’’ satisfied, are, so to speak, ‘‘put off,’’ in the com- 
mon uninteresting manner: with eating, talking, and walking. 
But there are rare spirits for whom this is not enough. To use an 
electrical metaphor—Sir William Hamilton, in talking about his 
own inspiration, frequently talked of the similarity of his mind 
to a ‘‘galvanic battery’’—there are certain of us in whom thie 
material and the tension are such that a spark of unusual length 
may, or rather must, be made. But if we know any part of our 
minds, it is only the most superficial, and the deeper we go the 
deeper is our ignorance. But the greater the psychic tension, the 
greater is the need for clarification ‘and purification on a deeper 
level. And thus we can see that inspiration may be the answer 
given by the unconscious to a deep psychological need. LEidetics 
provides, if anything at all, corroboration of this thesis. The 
veridical character of eidetic’ images justifies the claim made on 
behalf of their experients to inspiration; but we must remember 
that immaturity of mind has the effect of robbing these images 
of wide objective validity because, psychic tension or output be- 
ing less, the ‘‘answer’’ is at a less profound level; and there is 
no more dangerous mistake than to accept what is unsophisti- 
cated, subjective, and immediate as necessarily profound. On 
the contrary, whatever is profound is objective. 

To further our task of making clear the connection between 
inspiration and psychic tension let us now turn our attention 
for a few moments to the nature of mental concentration. Every- 

10 Op. cit., p. 195. 
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one is familiar with the sense of revelation which he feels on solv- 
ing some difficult, or hitherto insoluble, problem. Neither the 
philosopher nor, in his different way, the psychologist has given 
a satisfactory account of mental concentration; so we shall con- 
fine ourselves to what is unexceptionable. In concentration a 
state of tension is set up which is relieved, in favorable circum- 
stances, by the answer to the problem which, by being concen- 
trated upon, was creating the tension. But, at least from one 
point of view, would it not be correct to say that the answer to 
that problem was some thought, or thought-picture, which felt 
right? No objection can be made to this, I think, when once we 
have denied the title of ‘‘same’’ to any subsequent and similar 
problem: for, as Koffka and Koehler have now made perfectly 
plain, a problem is a problem against a ground; to say that it can 
‘‘reappear’’ may be a pragmatical or a philosophical convenience, 
but it is a psychological error. But, to continue, the fact that the 
criterion of what is an answer is ‘‘feeling right’’ should sug- 
gest what the nature of a problem may be: something which feels 
wrong. Now if a schoolmaster asks you to tell him what seven 
sixes make, that something wrong which you feel is, in the con- 
text of the classroom, neither a profound psychic symptom nor 
expression. But in, for instance, the case of poetry, it is not the 
posing of the problem which brings about the tension, but strictly 
vice versa." And one may legitimately feel that this throws 
much light on the nature of the poetic process. Finally, in this 
connection, we might first mention an experience of Sir William 
Hamilton, the philosopher and scientist: ?? ‘‘. . . I felt a problem 
to have been at that moment solved—an intellectual want relieved 
—which had haunted me for at least fifteen years before.’’ And 
secondly,’* we learn from Léon Daudet’s book on his father that 
Alphonse believed 

that in the case of all creators there are accumulations of sentient force made 
without their knowledge. Their nerves, in a state of high excitation, register 
visions, colours, forms and odours in those half-realized reservoirs which are 
the treasuries of poets. All of a sudden, through some influence or emotion, 


through some accident or thought, these impressions meet each other with 
the suddenness of a chemical combination. 


11 See Robert Graves, On English Poetry (London, 1922), p. 21: ‘ 
where poetry differs from other verse is by being essentially a solution to 
some pressing emotional problem and has always the oracular note.’’ And, 
p. 26: ‘*He [the poet] learns in self-protection to take pen and paper and 
let the pen solve the hitherto insoluble problem which has caused the disturb- 
ance.’? 

—12R. P. Graves, Life of Sir Wm. Hamilton, 3 vols. (1882): Vol. II, p. 
436. —— 
138 See Read, op. cit., pp. 111-112, n. 7. 
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These quotations seem to indicate a corroborative psychological 
reason for considering the suggestion that art or inspiration is. 
in its nature, the answer to a deep human need. 

We might now examine the connection between inspiration and 
ecstasy. We may say at the outset that inspiration is not an end 
in itself, whereas ecstasy is. Of Tennyson we read: ** 


A kind of waking trance I have frequently had, quite up from boyhood, 
when I have been all alone. This has generally come upon me through repeating 
my own name two or three times to myself silently, till all at once, as it were 
out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individuality 
seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, and this is not a 
confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the surest, the 
weirdest of the weirdest, utterly beyond words, where death was an almost 
laughable impossibility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no 
extinction but the only true life. 


So here too we get an adumbration of that deeper life within us. 
‘*Clarity’’ and ‘‘boundless being’’ seem to be the important 
phrases in this account. The annihilation of the individual, such 
as to be not only not a loss but the only positive gain, is, in Tenny- 
son as in others, the genuine mark of mystical experience. And, 
incidentally, there is probably in such experience in general a 
positive, ‘‘world-affirming’’ element on the practical level, as sug- 
gested in the words of Jesus Christ, ‘‘For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it.’’?5 (It is strange that to this end Tennyson should 
have employed the assertion of that same individuality.) And in 
the artistic sphere, Schopenhauer has written how in art the will 
of the individual is annihilated in the contemplation of the ideas 
in which art and inspiration consist. 

It is unfortunate that Tennyson does not help us with regard 
to the connection between his moments of ecstasy and his poetic 
impulses. But at any rate it may well be not very close. Santa 
Teresa of Avila’s ‘‘Four Stages,’’ however beautiful and impres- 
sive, shows inspiration obviously incommensurate with the height 
of that mystical experience of which she was the subject. Per- 
haps it is right to say of ecstasy that it is as complete as any ex- 
perience can be. It is tempting, perhaps to the very point of 
conviction, to believe that there is a close qualitative affinity be- 
tween the ecstasy of the mystic and the inspiration of the poet; but, 
if so, it is no less important to bear in mind their practical incom- 
patibility :—in a sense there is more variance between a good and 


14 Alfred Lord Tennyson; A Memoir by his Son, New York, 1897: Vol. 
I, p. 320. 


15 St. Matthew, ch. 16, v. 25. 
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a bad automobile than between a good automobile and a good 
horse-carriage. Accordingly, then, we must attempt to resolve 
such differences as we can to differences in degree. (A study of 
Blake from this standpoint should prove most instructive.) 

Now it is not irrelevant to consider whether, as some allege, 
the poet’s ‘‘drive’’ is really twofold, vision and expression. Often 
it is not made clear by those who discuss inspiration what exactly 
is meant: whether, in particular, it is vision, or whether it is 
whatever governs the transmutation of vision into what is ex- 
pressed. And the reason for this confusion is not far to seek. 
We mean either (or sometimes both at once) of two things when 
we talk of inspiration. ‘‘He is inspired’? may mean that he has 
an insight, a vision, which surpasses the usual measure and, as 
we have suggested, may be quite incommensurate with his stature 
as an artist. Or it may refer to a felicity of expression of a qual- 
ity somehow making it different from what is customarily called 
technique. For such a difference must, I think, be admitted to 
exist. The technique shown in a work of art obviously helps to 
make it what it is as a series of sounds, a form of words, or a col- 
location of colors; indeed it may help to make it what it is as a 
work of art. That is to say that its effect as a whole may be dif- 
ferent from what it would otherwise be. But it is surely of im- 
portance that, however painstaking may be the process of evolv- 
ing such a technique in particular, its manifestation in any one 
work of art is most plausibly regarded as extrinsic to the purely 
artistic value of that work and, consequently, to the inspiration 
of which that work is said to be the expression. We are in a 
region of imponderables, where (in art, that is), while the least 
alterations in fact cause the greatest artistic change, the broadest 
definitions in principle seem ever open to objection. As regards 
technique, it is necessary to point out that to say that this point 
of technique helps to make that poem, or statue what, as a poem 
or statue, it is, is not to deny that the very fact that it can be 
considered as a point of technique, indicates at least the legitimacy 
of regarding it as in some artistic sense extrinsic to the work of 
art in which it appears. If there is such a thing as a dividing 
line in principle between technique and what proceeds from the 
pure creative source, then perhaps it is what marks off the influ- 
ence of the artistic intention as directed upon the medium and 
as upon the work as a whole. Now it is easy to see that when we 
come to concrete cases the drawing of the line is far more likely 
to be a source of wrangling than of edification. The justification 
which, therefore, it needs consists in the fact that if we did not 
‘*go by’’ some such a principle it would be quite impossible to 
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refer even the most modestly meaningful content to any of our 
utterances on the subject. So the distinction is a condition of 
our thinking about art in concreto. To sum up, then, inspiration 
refers, so far as we can at present see, either to insight or vision 
on the one hand, or, on the other, to the power of expressing such 
vision when this power is, in the manner shown above, considered 
as distinct from technical ability. 

Would it now be permissible to suggest that vision (let us 
assume that we are talking of art and of philosophy in particular) 
is the result of a tension lower than that of the ecstatic, the relief 
of which, moreover, needs to be helped by that additional con- 
centration of the mind’ stimulated by sensible or intelligible 
media (respectively, that is, in art and in philosophy) and re- 
lieved by the manipulation of those media (by the production, 
that is to say, of an artistic or philosophic work)? Now our sug- 
gestion that the term ‘‘inspiration’’ is used at times for vision 
and at times for expression does not mean that these are not, at 
any rate at best, invariably concomitant; indeed, that conclusion 
will seem to emerge from the following considerations. With al- 
lowances for particular circumstances, it seems fair to say that, 
at the best, not only is there no expression without vision, but also 
no vision without expression, This will seem clearer when we have 
attempted a more positive delineation of vision. ‘‘The passion,’’ 
says Coleridge in the Biographia Interaria, ‘‘is in inverse pro- 
portion to the insight—that the more vivid as this the less dis- 
tinct.’ But insight is that quality which in the highest degree 
characterizes the great mystics; and these have always been people 
whose emotional life has been exceedingly intense—sometimes 
even lurid. And it would be silly to suppose that their mystical 
powers are the result, say, of the annihilation of their passions,— 
repression, perhaps, though ultimately this might prove most 
awkward to defend. Now in a letter to Tom Poole, dated March 
23rd, 1801, Coleridge himself says, ‘‘My opinion is this: that deep 
thinking is attainable only by a man of deep feeling, and all truth 
is a species of revelation.’’ True, the letter to Poole was written 
twenty-four years before the publication of the Biographia Lite- 
raria, but is it not a purer piece of thinking? As Drayton spoke 
of a ‘‘fine madness,’’ so, I think, might Coleridge have helped us © 
much in distinguishing fine and gross feeling. For it is plain 


16 Cf. Gertrude Stein, Picasso (London, 1938), p. 5: ‘‘The thing that I 
want to insist upon is that Picasso’s gift is completely the gift of a painter 
and a draughtsman, he is a man who always has need of emptying himself, 
of completely emptying himself, it is necessary that he should be greatly 
stimulated so that he could be active enough to empty himself completely.’? 
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that feeling, that this or that state of the nervous system,’ is 
closely connected with thought and consciousness; and thought 
might, on its contextual side, be held to be a sort of ‘‘fine feel- 
ing,’’ as we shall now attempt to show. 

We are, indeed, led into suggesting some view of the relation 
between thought and feeling by the connection of this problem with 
that of whether inspiration is more closely allied with intensity 
of feeling or clarity of vision; and what we say should also have 
some bearing on our search for which, if either, of the two pos- 
sible meanings which we have isolated for inspiration is the truer. 
Now the immediate difference between thought and feeling is 
that one is active, the other passive. One you make happen; the 
other ‘‘just’’? happens. Reverie is perhaps the dividing case, 
sometimes on this side, at others on that. There is no activity 
without purpose: or it might just as well be called response. And 
response, in its context, is always inevitable, the ‘‘only’’ response, 
or it might just as well be called activity. The purpose of the 
activity called thinking or, more primitively, of those darker men- 
tal agitations for which there is no name, is a purpdse of the whole 
organism in which they occur;?* or else one particular function 
would appropriate them to itself and they would then be some- 
thing non-mental. And it is both as by-product and as medium 
of this newest and most truly holistic activity that consciousness 
gradually emerges. And once consciousness, or the establishment 
of the self as a permanent background, has arisen, it necessarily 
complicates by its constant presence the analysis and differentia- 
tion of states of being whose nature ‘‘in themselves’’ we are 
so often misled into investigating by means of attempting to iso- 
late them, for the sake of ‘‘experimental purity,’’ from the only 
context, i.e., that of consciousness itself, in which they can pos- 
sibly be intelligible to us. There is a peculiar philosophical lure 
in saying that light is never so clear as in- total darkness, and in 
persisting in looking for it there. It is the case that, as we know 
them, and as we must use the terms, thought and feeling are im- 
pregnated with consciousness. Feeling, we might say, is that 


17 There is a simple and impressive instance of this in an experiment 
performed by Dr. Harvey Cushing (cited in Ogden: A.B.C. of Psychology, 
Pelican ed., p. 43). By giving a slight electric shock to the incito-motor 
centres in the head he has been able not only—which by itself would not be 
remarkable—to make normal patients move their limbs, but to do so with 
a full sense that they are acting voluntarily. 

18 Cf. Stebbing in Thinking, British Institute of Adult Education, 1936; 


p. 14: ‘‘ We do not think with a part of ourselves; our thinking involves our 
personality.’’ 
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particular kind of content which consciousness may have of which 
we do not recognize that it has, apart from our being conscious 
of it, any direction. Whereas in the case of thought the residue, 
after deducting the unique character of the conscious experience 
which it constitutes, is a ‘‘line of force,’’ in feeling that residue 
is something brute and other. Though thought is of its nature 
‘*free’’ its occasions may be held not to be so. Every single 
thought is a psychologically adaptive event. And its dual nature 
is such that its reference is wider than its context; thought informs 
the very material in which it consists. 

It has been necessary to say as much as this in order to be able 
clearly to see, remembering the relationship of function within 
the mind between thought and feeling, that the vision necessary 
to artistic creation is a projection sensu geometrico of thought, 
that it is a deep adaptive or integrative activity. The next point 
to make in our search for which of the alternative definitions of 
inspiration to adopt is the simple but important one that a poet 
who writes, or a sculptor who sculpts, is greater than he would be 
if he did not do so. His inspiration itself, that is to say, is the 
greater by very reason of his creative activity. It is, to use a 
homely simile, like making a boil hurt more to get rid of it and 
its painfulness. There is a tension in the mind, indescribable and 
in itself incommunicable; it elicits, if it is not only intense enough 
but also deep enough, a purposive attempt at self-clarification 
which actually heightens the tension until the desired effect, the 
work of art, is achieved. So it seems that inspiration consists in 
vision, but is added to by the creative attempt at that self-clarifi- 
cation which is the psychological correlate of what is known in art 
as the expression or composition of a work of art. 

The distinction between thought, or rather vision, and feel- 
ing is probably seen at its most developed in Nietzsche’s The 
Birth of Tragedy, where, in the main, he agrees with Schopen- 
hauer. The Dionysian (feeling) and Apollonian (seeing) ele- 
ments are separated sharply by Nietzsche for our understanding 
of them; and in poetry they are supposed to be united. In a 
sense this is all very well; but ‘‘interestless contemplation,’’ as 
Nietzsche’s phrase is translated, is not an intellectual function 
upon the nature of which no light can be thrown by any other. 
For it is necessary to try and find the differential characteristics 
of ‘‘fine feeling.’’ It is this attempt which we have just made. 
The truth to which Nietzsche does draw attention is that to pos- 
sess an intensity capable of supplying ‘‘body”’ is necessary for 
the creation of a work of art, but that the factor of vision is also 
“necessary, and that, at best, these two are transformed by inter- 
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fusion into something altogether different from either of them: 
and something living is born out of a union of opposites. But we 
have already attempted at least to point the way to providing a 
rationale of this, and to indicate one way, however inadequate, 
of analyzing why it should be so. . 

We have now said nearly as much as can, within a short 
compass, be said by way of introduction to the study of inspira- 
tion. Psychology has much light to throw on the subject: that is 
beyond doubt. However, one is reluctantly obliged to agree that 
it has introduced, through no fault of its own, almost as great a 
darkness into the actual practices of all branches of art. We 
have suggested above that a differential characteristic of inspira- 
tion at work is its conjunction with expression. But modern 
poets are often guilty of an unfortunate, sterile interest in the 
nature of inspiration and of vision; and when this interest goes 
over to expression as well, as in the mad hunt of the ‘‘ Transition- 
ists’ for a ‘‘Vertigral’’ language, we are still in no better plight. 
For practical purposes, at any rate, philosophy and poetry are 
at loggerheads.’® Esthetics seriously studied is probably about 
as harmful to a poet as a preoccupation with ballistics would be 
to a pitcher. The best we can do is to change the old saying and 
declare, ‘‘Poeta nascitur et fit.’’ Neither the theory that the artist 
is always just a creature indelibly endowed with the power to ex- 
press sound or shape or color; nor that he is just anybody whose 
efforts have been painstakingly directed into the channels suitable 
for his expression,—neither of these theories as they stand will 
do. There is no ‘‘rule’’ as to what an artist is, or how he is one: 
he happens; and the paradox is that, although he is great only 
in so far as what he expresses is relevant to and evocative of the 
deepest experiences of others, he and his work are utterly unique, 
and both the mode and the nature of their working are intractable 
to analysis. Light may indeed be shone on to the problems which 
their investigation arouses; but to elucidate is a double-sided pro- 
cess: as much as it brings to light, so much further opaqueness 


19 Cf. Shaw, Preface to Plays Pleasant (1898), pp. 7-8, Penguin ed., 
‘‘the eyes of men begin to turn towards the distant light of the new age. 
Discernible at first only by the eyes of the man of genius, it must be focussed 
by him on the speculum of a work of art, and flashed back from that into the: 
eyes of the common man. Nay, the artist himself has no other way of making 
himself conscious of the ray: it is by a blind instinct that he keeps on build- 
ing up his masterpieces until their pinnacles catch the glimpse of the unrisen 
sun. Ask him to explain himself prosaically, and you find that he ‘writes 
like an angel and talks like poor Poll,’ and is himself the first to make that 
epigram at his own expense.’’ 
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does it indicate, and the progress of our enlightenment is thus, as 
it were, asymptotic, and growing ever greater is yet never complete. 

An example of this intractability to ‘‘rules’’ on the part of. 
our subject is, I think, afforded by the following quotations. First 
there is this extract from Franz Kafka’s diary, dated February 
19th, 1911: ‘‘The peculiar nature of my inspiration, in the full- 
ness of which I now go to bed at two in the morning, the happiest 
and unhappiest of men (perhaps it will last, if I can only bear 
the thought, for it is at a higher pitch this time than ever before) 
is that I can do everything except write on a given subject. When 
I write down any sentence at random, e.g., ‘he looked out of the 
window,’ it is absolutely right.’’*° (And we may note how the 
phrase ‘‘absolutely right’’ squares with our earlier remarks.) And 
where Kafka could hardly bring pen to paper, Blake tells us, ‘‘I 
have written the poems from immediate dictation, twelve or some- 
times thirty lines at a time, without premeditation and even against 
my will. The time it has taken in writing was thus rendered 
non-existent, and an immense poem exists which seems to be the 
labour of a long life, all produced without labour or study.’’ ”* 
James Joyce, when asked how his work was proceeding, replied that 
it was going wonderfully well, that he had written two whole 
sentences that working day. Lastly, if we listen to Edgar Allan 
Poe explaining in The Philosophy of Composition the calculations 
which were the basis of The Raven, we should believe that art was 
an almost humorously cold-blooded process, totally reducible to 
intelligible terms. The diversity of these four accounts should 
suffice to suggest the unprofitableness of seeking a rule governing 
inspiration and the way it works and fails to work. How little 
we have advanced from when the fecund Ribot acknowledged that 
‘on ne peut rien conclure sur la nature derniére de 1’inspiration.’ ** 

And on this careful note we should perhaps end. Our objects 
have been preparatory and suggestive rather than positive. But 
if we have, incidentally, exposed new problems or established new 


or closer connections, then our work will not have been entirely 
fruitless. 


JOHN CH. SIMOPOULOS 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


20 ‘*Selections from Diaries and Notebooks of Franz Kafka,’’ trans- 
slated by Willa Muir (temp. cit.), in Orion; London, 1945. 

21 The Letters of Wm. Blake together with a Life by Wm. Tatham; edited 
from the original MSS with introduction and notes by Archibald G. B. Russell. 
London, 1906, p. 115 (letter No. 25 to Thos. Butts, 1803). 

22 Th. Ribot, Essai sur l’Imagination Créatrice; Paris, 1900; p. 49. 
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THE SUBLIME, AND OTHER SUBORDINATE 
ESTHETIC CONCEPTS! 


atl I take to be the central concept of esthetics, but there 
are many other concepts in which that discipline is also in- 
terested. These seem naturally to fall into two great groups, one, 
which we may denominate the formal group, being related chiefly 
to the outward or sensible side of beauty, and including such ideas 
as sublimity, picturesqueness, etc.; and the other, the expressive 
group as we may call it, related more to the inner or ideal side, 
and including notably the ideas of tragedy and comedy. In this 
paper we shall be concerned solely with the concepts of the formal 
group, and in speaking of these as ‘‘swbordinate esthetic concepts’’ 
I am implying that they are to be considered varieties of beauty, 
not merely parallel species with it of some broader genus. After 
giving some individual attention to each of the-most important of 
these, we shall endeavor to find some formula by means of which 
they may be classified, and their precise differentiae as species of 
the beautiful determined. 

The oldest and most important of these secondary concepts is, 
of course, that of the sublime; but Ruskin seems to have been the 
first of the long line of commentators from Longinus down to 
recognize this as ‘‘a particular mode’’ of beauty, rather than as 
something to be set over against and contrasted with it.2 Common 
to all theories of the sublime is the notion of its elevating or over- 
whelming character, as wrapped up in the etymology of the term. 
By many writers of the modern period, beginning with and follow- 
ing Burke, an element of pain, danger, or terror is thought of as 
essential to the experience of sublimity; many of these also like 
to contrast the formlessness of the sublime to the definiteness of 
form which characterizes the beautiful; and in all of these writers 
there is the notion that the experience of the sublime involves some 
sort of a conflict in the mind of the observer which has to be over- 
come before the experience can have its proper effect, and that the 
effort exerted in overcoming this conflict produces a sense of 
spiritual exaltation. | 

With Uvedale Price a third concept, that of the picturesque, 
was added to those of the beautiful and the sublime, and this has 
had since his time a significance commensurate with the others. 
Beauty, sublimity, and picturesqueness are taken by Price as three 
distinct and coédrdinate qualities, each characterized by marks dif- 


1 Read at the First Annual Meeting of The American Society for Aes- 
thetics, Cleveland, Ohio, September 11, 1944. 
2 Modern Painters, Part I, Section II, Chapter III. 
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ferentiating it from the others. Beauty, for example, is definite 
in form; picturesqueness, like sublimity but in contrast to beauty, 
is formless; but the picturesque lacks the vastness which char- 
acterizes the sublime, and immediately attracts the observer instead 
of overawing him. As Sir William Hamilton sees it, whereas 
beauty is always a harmonious union of diverse details, the pic- 
turesque is characterized by such a great variety of details that the 
‘mind is baffled in trying to reduce it to unity. If one examines 
the illustrations of the picturesque in Price’s book one can easily 
see where Hamilton gets this idea, but to many present-day ob- 
servers these would seem consequently too variegated to be beauti- 
ful in any sense. 

With Ruskin, as was said above, we have the first realization 
of the important fact that the sublime and the picturesque are 
varieties of the beautiful, and so subordinate to and not codrdinate 
with that central concept. Ruskin’s own distinctions, however, 
have no special value for us, and I pass on to the last name in the 
list of authorities whom I am calling to our aid—that of George 
Lansing Raymond.* 

Raymond has added a fourth concept to our list, that of the 
brilliant; and has distinguished the three subordinate ones ac- 
cording to the relation found in each between the formal and the 
ideal aspects of the object—i.e., between that in the object which 
appeals to the senses, and that which appeals to the intellect, 
imagination, or emotions of the observer. In the case of the sub- 
lime, he tells us, the idea is too great to be embodied adequately in 
the form; in the picturesque, the idea is exactly embodied in the 
form; and in the brilliant, the idea is enhanced by the form, the 
form decidedly predominating over the idea. In other words, 
whereas a sublime scene overwhelms us because our emotions are 
thrilled and our imagination is incapable of fully grasping it, a 
brilliant performance on some musical instrument, for example, 
holds our senses breathless, but leaves our heart untouched. 

Following out Raymond’s suggestive analysis in my own way, 
I should like to propose the following method of distinguishing the 
various esthetic concepts. Let us agree that whatever else beauty 
may be, at least it is a kind of harmony. A complete analysis of 
an experience of anything which we may call in superlative degree 
beautiful will reveal, I think, many kinds of harmony; but for our 
present purpose, it will suffice to mention three—a harmony be- 
tween the object and the contemplating mind, a harmony between 


3 Essentials of Aesthetics, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906, Chapter 
XI. 
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the idea and the form in the object itself, and a balance of unity 
and variety in that object. That is to say, when I experience a 
beautiful object of any kind—one which I more or less instinctively 
deseribe as ‘‘beautiful,’’ but am not tempted to characterize in any 
more specific way as ‘‘sublime,’’ ‘‘picturesque,’’ or what not—I 
am aware of at least three things: (1) that I find in the object 
something which precisely meets the needs of the human spirit— 
which strikes, as we say, a ‘‘responsive chord’’ in my own heart; 
(2) that the material object seems exactly to express its inner 
meaning, that my senses and my non-sensuous powers are equally 
satisfied by the experience; and (3) that the object possesses in 
equal measure both unity and variety, a variety of details per- 
fectly combined in a unity of general effect. The first of these 
harmonies, that between object and observer, I shall venture to 
call a spiritual harmony; the second, that between idea and form, 
expressive; and the third, that between unity and variety, formal.‘ 

If this is a fair analysis of an experience of what we may call 
‘“simple beauty,’’ I venture further to suggest that when one ele- 
ment in any of these harmonies outweighs the other—when our 
attention is inevitably called, for example, to the greatness of the 
object and our own insignificance, or the reverse; to the great 
variety of details, or to the unusual unity of general effect; or to 
either the tremendous spiritual significance of the object on the 
one hand, or the impressiveness of its'mere outward form on the 
other—we are inclined to characterize the experience by some more 
distinctive name, and are in the presence of one of the specific types 
of beauty. In no case, however, must the emphasis on one ele- 
ment or another be great enough to overthrow the harmony al- 
together, for if this occurs the object ceases to be beautiful in any 
sense. ‘With this key at hand, let us proceed further to delineate 
our more important subordinate concepts.. 

In the case of the sublime we found practically unanimous 
agreement among the commentators that in the experience of sub- 
limity the mind is overwhelmed or overpowered by the object; and 
in one way or another all seem to imply, if they do not specifically 
say, that it is the greatness of the thoughts and emotions it arouses, 
rather than its mere sensuous magnitude, that overwhelms us. In 
other words, what is distinctive of sublimity is (1) preponderance 
of object over observer, and (2) transcendence of idea over form. 
As to the formal harmony, the ruggedness and irregularity char- 
. acteristic of the sublime would seem to point to an excess of variety 


#See my article, ‘‘Beauty as Harmony,’’ in The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, Number 7 (1943), pp. 40-50. 
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over unity; but when we consider how unimportant the material 
element is in comparison with the ideal, this characteristic loses 
its weight, and we are struck rather by the fact that in an experi- 
ence of sublimity there is an unusual concentration of the attention 
on one predominant idea, in contrast to which any variety on the 
formal side sinks into insignificance. (Note in this connection, 
for example, the effect of the soaring violins in the slow movement 
of Beethoven’s seventh symphony, of the heavenward-pointing 
peak of the Matterhorn as viewed from Zermatt, or of the ceaseless 
rolling and roaring of the ocean ‘‘deep and dark’’—surely it is 
singleness of emotional impression, rather than variety of details 
heard or seen, that affects us here.) The unity-variety distinction, 
then, is of only secondary importance in marking off the sublime, 
but if considered at all there is a slight preponderance of unity. 

As to contrasting concepts to that of the sublime, the popular 
view is embedded in the common saying, ‘‘from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.’? The reason for this is clear, namely, that whereas 
sublimity arouses in us a sense of our insignificance in the presence 
of the object, a ridiculous circumstance arouses in us a sense of the 
insignificance of the object and of our own superiority. But, after 
all, the ridiculous is rather a concept of what we have called the 
‘‘expressive group,’’ allied to the comic; and the more natural 
opposite to sublimity is ‘‘prettiness.’’ (We remember Coleridge’s 
disgust when, carried away -by the sublimity of the Falls of the 
Clyde, he heard a passing lady tourist exclaim that it was ‘‘the 
prettiest scene’’ she had ever witnessed!)® And yet, strange to 
say, though the adjective ‘‘pretty’’ is undoubtedly the most fre- 
quently used of all esthetic terms, the concept is rarely mentioned, 
and almost never seriously discussed, by writers on esthetics! 

Let us set the three concepts now before us over against one 
another: the feeling of the sublime, as we have seen, is the result 
of overwhelming ideas (i.e., thoughts and emotions) aroused in the 
mind by the object; in the case of the ridiculous, it is the very 
weakness and insignificance of the idea that calls our attention to 
the object ; whereas in the case of the pretty it is the outward form 
that pleases us, notwithstanding the insignificant ideas behind the 
form. The ridiculous and the pretty, therefore, are both contrasted 
to the sublime by virtue of their insignificance on the ideal side; 
but when we say a thing is ‘‘pretty,’’ we at least imply that its 
outward appearance attracts us. The ridiculous mouse. brought 
forth by the laboring of the sublime mountain merely amuses us, 
unless the sleekness of its coat impels us to ejaculate, ‘‘A pretty 
little thing, puir beastie’’! 


5 Told by A. C. Bradley, in his Oxford Lecture on ‘‘The Sublime. ’’ 
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But what of our other concepts, the brilliant and the pic- 
turesque? Let us see. The brilliant, like the sublime, overpowers 
the mind; but whereas the sublime impresses us by its ideas, the 
brilliant does so by virtue of its elaborate form alone. The bril- 
liant, in other words, is something which aims to be sublime, but 
fails to be so because of poverty of ideas—it aims to be ‘‘grand,’’ 
but succeeds only in being ‘‘grandiose.’’ In the picturesque, on 
the other hand, there is perfect balance of mind and object, idea and 
/ form: it makes no such exalted claims as does the brilliant, and so 
completely satisfies us. 

The unity-variety distinction we found not particularly im- 
portant in the case of the sublime, though on the whole unity seemed 
to predominate. In the brilliant, the situation is reversed ; again, 
this distinction is not here particularly important, but if we press 
the question we undoubtedly recognize that variety has the pre- 
eminence—it is the elaborateness of the form that overwhelms us. 
In the case of the picturesque, however, this distinction acquires 
first importance; for, since the time of Price himself, variety has 
been recognized as primarily distinctive of this type of beauty. 
Vines make buildings picturesque because they add variety to con- 
tour and color, abrupt transitions give a picturesque quality to 
music for similar reasons. Hamilton undoubtedly carries this point 
too far, for if the variety is so great as to baffle the mind, the 
harmony which is necessary for beauty of any kind is destroyed; 
but variety can predominate over unity without overthrowing it. 

Finally, is there a concept as naturally opposite to the pic- 
turesque as the pretty is to the sublime? I think there is, and the 
very word ‘‘picturesque’’ suggests it to us—namely, the ‘‘statu- 
_ esque.’ Like its antithesis, the statuesque manifests complete har- 
mony between idea and form, and in this it falls short of being 
sublime: nevertheless, a statuesque object does somewhat overpower 
us, and so does partake to some degree of the sublime quality. 
The contrast between statuesque and picturesque appears chiefly, 
however, in the unity-variety dimension ; for, whereas variety pre- 
dominates in picturesqueness, it is only highly unified objects that 
instinctively call forth from us the epithet ‘‘statuesque.’’ This 
distinction is clear also in the two arts from which we derive, 
though somewhat indirectly, these adjectives; for painting un- 
doubtedly offers greater opportunities for variety of representation 
than does sculpture, and a statue is a more highly unified work than 
a picture. Finally, as applied to persons and buildings, the word 
‘*handsome’’ implies a statuesque type of. beauty, and the word 
“‘pretty’’ a picturesque type: we would hardly eall a vine-clad 
summer cottage ‘‘handsome,’’ or, heaven and Coleridge’s lady save 
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the mark! the Parthenon a ‘‘pretty’’ building. Similarly, any 
man would be proud to be called ‘‘handsome,’’ but highly resent 
being referred to as ‘‘pretty’’; whereas any woman would be 
delighted with either epithet. -. 

Summing up our analyses and comparisons we find the follow- 
ing: All beautiful things possess an at least threefold harmonious 
quality—expressive (between idea and form), formal (unity with 
variety), and spiritual (between the thing itself and the observer’s 
powers of comprehension). In some special types of beauty, how- 
ever, one or another of these elements seems to outweigh its partner. 
In the sublime there is a preponderance of object over mind and 
of idea over form; in the brilliant, also a preponderance of object 
over mind, but in this case of form over idea; in the pretty, of 
form over idea also, but of mind over object. In the picturesque, 
mind and object seem to balance, and so do idea and form, but 
variety predominates over unity; whereas in the statuesque unity 
predominates over variety, and though the other dyads seem not 
to exemplify any marked deviation from normal, there may per- 
haps be some preponderance on the part of the object which to 
some degree overwhelms the observer. 

This concludes my suggestions regarding my subject, but before 
I cease my remarks altogether I wish to make it perfectly plain 
that I do not for a moment pretend to. have defined any of the 
concepts with which we have been concerned. I have merely en- 
deavored to bring out some comparisons and contrasts among them 
from the standpoint of the general and age-old theory that beauty 
is harmony. 


TABULATION 


Spiritual Object Sublime. Brilliant. (Statuesque). ) Picturtees 
Harmony Observer Pretty. (Ridiculous). f — 


Expressive (Idea Sublime. 


Harmony Form __ Brilliant. Pretty. Picturesque. (Statuesque). 


Formal Unity Statuesque. (Sublime). 
Harmony Variety Picturesque. Pretty. (Brilliant). 


(Each concept which is marked by a preponderance of one 
element over the other is placed on the line on which the pre- 
ponderating element appears: where there is no such preponder- 
ance, the concept is placed after the bracket. When some such 
preponderance seems to be detectable but is of slight importance, 
the term is enclosed in parentheses. ) 


JARED S. MOORE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTES 


Ethics. Rapostav A. Tsanorr. New York & London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1947. xiv + 385 pp. $3.50. 


This book is a sequel to Professor Tsanoff’s historical survey, 
The Moral Ideals of Our Cwilization. According to Professor 
Tsanoff, it differs from his earlier work mainly in ‘‘emphasis.’’ 
Where his historical treatment ‘‘involved continual interpretation 
of ... theories and principles... in their various versions 
through the ages,’’ the present study concentrates ‘‘on a plain 
account and criticism of the moral life,’’ which means to Professor 
Tsanoff a consideration of ‘‘the main alternative principles and 
issues as they have engaged the moral reflection of men before us 
and shall engage ours.’’ 

Professor Tsanoff’s text consists of an introduction, a section 
on ‘‘Main Types of Ethical Theory’’ (‘‘formalism,’’ ‘‘hedonism,’’ 
“evolutionary ethics,’’ and ‘‘perfectionism’’) ; one on ‘‘ Problems 
of Personal Morality,’’ one on ‘‘Social Ethics,’’ and a concluding 


section on ‘‘Ultimate Problems of Moral Philosophy.’’ The sec-. 


tion on ‘‘Social Ethics’’ contains an especially good chapter on 
education, which succeeds in avoiding the pitfall of the ‘‘choice’’ 
between the ‘‘Great Books’’ and vocational or technical training. 

Teachers of ethics who are seeking an introductory text for 
elementary students will find in this book a simple and lively style, 
an amiable manner, an earnest and generous attempt to present 
the merits of doctrines with which the author disagrees, and an 
energetic spirit of moral elevation. Scattered through its pages 
are many amusing and balanced judgments on men and character. 
But many are not likely to be satisfied that the book is either an 
adequate account of historical doctrines or an adequate introduc- 
tion to the methods of ethical analysis and inquiry. As analysis, 
it frequently falls into the habit of some historians of summarizing 
a list of conclusions rather than systematically examining the step- 
by-step sequence of an argument. Furthermore, there are con- 
siderable gaps in Professor Tsanoff’s summary of the analytic issues 
involved. In his entire book, for example, there are only two 
sentences, widely separated, which even refer to Hume, and in 
neither case is the reference to his moral doctrine or theory of 
value. On the other hand, as history, Professor Tsanoff’s at- 
tempt to confine himself to the ‘‘main’’ alternative principles and 
issues frequently results in simplified statements of historic doc- 
trines, stripped of the modulation and setting which made them 


believable and which would bring them alive for the beginning 
student. 
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An example may be found in Professor Tsanoff’s treatment of 
‘‘evolutionary ethies,’’ in which he offers the following description 
of Nietzsche : 


Nietzsche was a self-declared ‘‘graver of new tablets.’’ He did not 
get his ideas from Darwin, but he did find in the doctrine of evolution sci- 
entific support for his own chosen ‘‘transvaluation of all values.’’ He had 
learned from Schopenhauer to regard human life as a process of boundless 
striving of the Will-to-Live; but unlike Schopenhauer, he did not condemn 
self-assertion. On the contrary, he championed the Will-to-Power as the up- 
ward dynamic in conduct. Thus he reaffirmed his cult of the aristocratic 
excellence of the elite, to which he had been converted by his studies of 
classical antiquity. His new morality was in firm opposition to the Christian 
gospel of compassion and charity. Against these ideals, which he scorned as 
sickly, he pointed to the upward evolutionary curve. Man must become hard, 
ruthless with all that is weak and morbid, in others and in himself. He 
must be consecrated to strength and excellence and mastery. [P. 93.] 


How much a student who has never read Nietzsche will gain from 
a verbal exposition of this sort, other than that Nietzsche is much 
more of an evolutionist than he was, is highly doubtful. 

Furthermore, Professor Tsanoff frequently criticizes positions 
in the light of external conclusions of his own, which are often 
ambiguous in meaning because they are presented without an 
adequate statement of the process by which he has reached them. 
Thus, his statement that ‘‘evolutionary ethics’’ falls down because 
‘*vou cannot reduce human nature to a merely animal statement’’ 
is initially ambiguous, and becomes still more ambiguous (and 
somewhat surprising to those who have read Nietzsche’s attacks 
upon Spencerian theories) when we read that ‘‘evolutionary ethics 
is defective . . .’’ because it fails to recognize that ‘‘the entire 
process of evolution became radically different as soon as human 
intelligence entered upon the scene’’ (pp. 96-97). 

Professor Tsanoff correctly describes his book as ‘‘an outline 
of a moral philosophy of life.’’ His book is not simply a phi- 
losophy of morals, but the statement of the philosophy of a con- 
firmed moralist. The argument with which he begins and ends his 


book, and to which he repeatedly returns, is directed against two 
extreme views: 


The interpretation of nature which gives due acknowledgment to human 
character cannot be an interpretation which reduces human thought, purposes, 
and ideals to mechanistic formulas; nor yet can it be one which treats the 
higher life of man as above and outside of nature. [P. 378.] 


Professor Tsanoff defines ‘‘Nature’’ as ‘‘all that we experience 
it to be, our experience of it included’’ (p. 378, his italics). In 
terms of this all-inclusive definition of ‘‘nature,’’ it is, of course, 
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true that moral and esthetic experience ‘‘manifest’’ nature. And 
in so far as Professor Tsanoff’s intentions are to point to the im- 
portance of esthetic and moral experience, and to criticize the de- 
preciation of them involved in the reductive materialism that 
would ‘‘try irrelevantly to reduce [the moral life] to something 
else’’ (p. 377), the drift of his argument is fairly clear and cer- 
tainly justified. But Professor Tsanoff seems anxious to go farther, 
and to elevate the moral life irrelevantly into something else. 
Thus, he argues that the very fact of moral evaluation not only 
‘‘manifests’’ nature but is in some way cognitive evidence of 
nature’s ultimate character. ‘‘The final meaning of the moral 
activity itself. . . . A world that includes personal spiritual beings 
like ourselves, with careers of boundless scope of achievement, must 
be a reality of essentially and prevailingly spiritual character’’ 
(p. 369). As a footnote to this, it is worth remarking that 
Spinoza’s name, like Hume’s, is mentioned only twice, and his 
argument not at all. 


CHARLES FRANKEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Wisdom and Responsibility. An Essay on the Motivation of 
Thought and Action. Water Fates. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1946. viii+ 166 pp. $2.50. 


This is an original untechnical treatment of a group of problems 
central to the field of ethics. Using a method that might best be 
called phenomenological or the method of descriptive psychology, 
the author probes the meaning and relations of the elements in- 
volved in evaluation, decision, and action. The style and genial 
tone of the book invite the reader’s participation in the leisurely 
examination of evidence and in the argument by which some de- 
batable conclusions are reached. Dr. Fales turns his back on the 
traditional doctrines and forms of ethical theory and axiology and 
takes a fresh look at the data. The result is a group of essays rich 
in illustrations but of deceptive simplicity. They recount a good 
many familiar and even trite facts; but these are woven into a 
pattern which is novel and suggestive. The book should be of 
interest to students of ethics and values and to those interested in 
the psychology of motivation and learning. 

The conclusions of the book can not be represented fairly in a 
brief digest, although the author attempts just that in a provoca- 
tive introductory essay. It is integral to his thesis that men learn 
only to the extent that live interests provoke questions and a search 
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for answers. The complex thesis, depending more. on: nuance 
than on clear distinctions, turns chiefly on the nature and rela- 
tions of values and the understanding (intellect). Just as modifi- 
able instinct patterns determine the behavior of animals, so ‘‘final 
ends’’ are the root of moral responsibility-and mark out the dis- 
tinctive personalities of men. These final ends, in Dr. Fales’ 
thoroughly naturalistic interpretation, are not products of reflec- 
tion; rather, they ‘‘constitute that principle which makes organic 
life enigmatic’’ (p. 56). Motives first appear as inborn impulses 
tinged with subjective value. The intellect reproduces the organi- 
zation of our decisions in the form of abstract, objective values 
which define ‘‘model situations’? and standards.. But objective 
values are not motives. They are tests or standards for actions 
prompted by subjective values as these are organized and oriented 
in the context of life lived in the world under the guidance of final 
ends. If final ends were ever explained completely in causal terms 
there would be no ground for action; man the agent would then be 
man the spectator. But this can not happen, since final ends are 
inexhaustible, changing, and creative of new adjustments... 

It is inevitable that in treating of so large and pregnant a 
problem in a small book the author should raise more issues than 
he solves. It is far from clear, for example, how final ends, and 
through them the subjective and objective values also, can be 
modified by what he calls.creative understanding. It is doubtful 
whether a problem put in this form is solvable. The défense of 
freedom and creativity can lead easily to the apotheosis of irration- 
alism. Although Dr. Fales throws up some safeguards against this 
interpretation of his ideas, he also holds to the doctrines that life 
is at bottom an irrational affair, that reason stands in the service 
of the ‘‘blind wisdom’’ of our actions, and that the future is there- 
fore unpredictable. The book exemplifies the author’s psychology 
of learning, namely, that the way to knowledge is to call knowledge 
into question. : 


O. F. K. 


La Kabbale: Ses origines, sa psychologie mystique, sa métaphysique. 
Henri Strovya. Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1947. 533 pp. 
600 fr. 


After a general introductory survey of the relations of mysticism 
and the Hebrew spirit, M. Sérouya proceeds to an examination of 
the antiquity and sources of Jewish mysticism, and a discussion of 
mystical elements in important Jewish works. Here his historical: 
analysis breaks off, and a systematic presentation begins, econsist- 
ing of a section on the general character and method of. Jewish 
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mysticism, one on the fundamental philosophic elements of the 
Kabbala, and a third on the metaphysics, psychology, and ethics of 
the Kabbala. A final part discusses the sects, the influence, and 
the permanent values of the Kabbala. 

M. Sérouya has done an excellent and impressive piece of syste- 
matie reconstruction in the three parts of his work devoted to this 
theme. He has made a careful study of the Zohar and has made 
this the chief foundation of his analysis; he has, however, modified 
his statements on the basis of other major works in the Kabbalistic 
tradition. Though not sufficiently comprehensive to be considered 
definitive, it compares favorably with other such attempts. The 
reader must, however, beware of the intrusion of elements of inter- 
pretation based upon the late nineteenth-century French school 
of theosophy. Unfortunately, the de Pauly translation of the 
Zohar, with which Sérouya supplemented his reading of the Ara- 
maic original, is deeply influenced by theosophical ideas, which, 
whatever their merits, have nothing to do with Kabbala. 

There is far less to be praised about the historical sections of 
Sérouya’s work. In these sections, there is for the most part a 
compilation of secondary materials with little critical evaluation 
of these authorities. Sérouya’s unaccountable failure to utilize 
the truly authoritative researches of Gershom Scholem makes his 
account hopelessly inadequate. Thus, for example, Sérouya ac- 
cepts Gaster’s article in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics as sufficient evidence for doubting the thirteenth-century 
date of the Zohar, although earlier scholars had agreed on that 
late date. Scholem, meantime, has established the thirteenth-cen- 
tury date beyond any possible disinterested doubt. There are 
many similar points at which M. Sérouya has overlooked the best 
recent critical historians to the disadvantage of his own treatment. 

M. Sérouya’s book is beautifully illustrated with thirty plates 
drawn from Kabbalistic sources. These plates assist greatly in 
the understanding of the numerological and cosmological themes 
which are discussed. On the whole, La Kabbale is a useful book 
which might have been first-rate if the author had had recourse to 
better sources and had made a more careful discrimination between 
the Kabbala and the doctrines of the French theosophists. 


J. L. B. 
The Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush. Edited by DacoBErt 


D. Runes. New York: The Philosophical Library. 1947. 
xii + 433 pp. $5.00. 


Benjamin Rush (1745-1813) was one of the outstanding scien- 
tists and practical philanthropists of the early years of American 
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independence. His work in chemistry and physiology helped to 
push back the frontiers in these areas of science. He was more 
than a scientist, however; he was a ‘‘natural philosopher,’’ who 
held, more or less explicitly, both a philosophy of science and a 
scientifically grounded philosophy. His philosophy of science is 
apparent especially in his discussions of method and in his theory 
of excitability ; his scientifically based philosophy appears chiefly 
in his speculations on the political, social, and ethical questions of 
his day. For the first time, a reasonably comprehensive selection 
from his writings has been made available in this convenient vol- 
ume published by the Philosophical Library. 

Rush believed that neither ‘‘observation’’ nor ‘‘reasoning”’ is 
by itself adequate to the formulation of a scientific position. He 
included as a bar to progress in medicine ‘‘the attempts which 
have been made to establish regular modes of practice in medicine, 
upon experience without reasoning, and upon reasoning without 
experience’’ (p. 232). There is a full discussion of this point in 
his 1791 lecture on ‘‘Observations and Reasoning in Medicine.’’ 
Here he maintains that to divide reason and sensation is to make 
a ‘‘breach in the symmetry of the divine government.’’ Experi- 
ence and reasoning are ‘‘necessarily united, and it is only by pre- 
serving and cultivating their union, that our science can be made 
to convey extensive and lasting blessings to mankind’’ (pp. 247- 
248). 

From his observations, then, in his speculations he reached a 
novel theory of ‘‘excitability’’ which provided a basis for the psy- 
chologies of some later materialists. In briefest compass, this 
theory includes the following propositions: 


I. Every part of the human body .. . is endowed with sensibility, or 
excitability, or with both of them. By sensibility is meant the power 

of having sensation excited by the action of impressions. Excitabil- 

ity denotes that property in the human body, by which motion is 

excited by means of impressions. . . . 

The whole human body is so formed, and connected that impressions 

made in the healthy state upon one part, excite motion, or sensation, 

or both, in every other part of the body. ... 

III. Life is the effect of certain stimuli acting upon the sensibility, and 
. excitability which are extended in different degrees, over every ex- 

ternal, and internal part of the body. [Pp. 135-136.] 


II. 


From this point of view Rush saw not only the functions of the 
body and the operations of the senses, but also ‘‘the action of the 
brain .. . nay more, thought itself’’ as ‘‘the effects of stimuli 
acting upon the organs of sense and motion”’ (p. 137). 

Rush’s theory of excitability led to the belief that, in his own 
terms, ‘‘physical causes’’ influence man’s innate ‘‘moral faculty,’’ 
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i.e., the ‘‘capacity in the human mind of distinguishing and choos- 
ing good and evil’’ (p. 181). This is the central principle of his 
social philosophy; management of external physical causes can 
produce revolutionary changes in man’s moral choices and there- 
fore in his actions. He was acutely conscious of living ‘‘in a revo- 
lutionary age,’’ and realized that men might be adapted to the new 
conditions of life by methods of education involving control of 
physical stimuli. It is from this general position that his belief 
in republican forms of government, his opposition to slavery, and 
his radical views on the rehabilitation of criminals fall together 
into a well-knit system. , 

That this system was of its time is evident throughout. A 
brave, new world was on its way. The American Revolution was 
not merely political. It marked the overthrow of all opposition to 
progress, which from that time might be expected to produce an 
ever-increasing happiness for mankind. 

Human misery of every kind is evidently on the decline. Happiness, like 
truth, is a unit. . . . The world, from the progress of intellectual, moral and 
political truth, is becoming a more safe and agreeable abode for man... . 
All the doors and windows of the temple of nature have been thrown open 
by the convulsions of the late American Revolution. This is the time, there- 
fore, to press upon her altars. We have already drawn from them discover- 


ies in morals, philosophy, and government, all’ of which have human happiness 
for their object. [P. 321.] 


Though this peroration occurs as the climax of a lecture on ‘‘the 
duties of a physician,’’ it can evidently be taken to refer to all who 
seek to find the specifics for the various ills with which human 
society is afflicted. This hope, this boundless optimism, this apos- 
tolic zeal is the spice of Rush’s enlightened natural philosophy. 

The text of this edition is comparatively free from blemish. 
In a few places, the long ‘‘s’’ of the eighteenth-century printers 
has become an ‘‘f’’ in Mr. Runes’s edition; there are textual omis- 
sions (of unimportant material) which are not indicated to the 
reader in any way. More important is the misplacement of 
articles; two manuscript writings of Rush, ‘‘On the Different Spe- 
cies of Mania’’ and ‘‘On the Different Species of Phobia,’’ are placed 
with the materials on natural and medical sciences, possibly be- 
cause of their titles. These two pieces are not in the least medical, 
but rather satiric and very acute studies of the social foibles of the 
era. The reverse is true of the article on the ‘‘Influence of the 
American Revolution,’’ which belongs with the medical studies, 
since it is explicitly concerned with ‘‘the influence of these events 
[i.e., of the Revolution] upon the human body, through the medium 
of the mind’’ (p. 326). The editor’s introduction is very brief, 
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and presents no new or important view of Rush and his thought. 
For all this, Mr. Runes has produced an attractive, serviceable, and 
useful volume. 

J.L. B. 


Walt Whitman Handbook. Gay Wiuson ALLEN. Chicago: Pack- 
ard and Company. 1946. xviii +560 pp. $3.00. 


In this book the author summarizes and evaluates significant 
contributions to the: Whitman literature, and supplements these 
with research and interpretations of his own. 

The opening chapters deal with ‘‘The Growth of Walt Whitman 
Biography’’ and ‘‘The Growth of Leaves of Grass and the Prose 
Works.’’ The first is an interesting review of all the important 
biographies, from the earlier hagiographies of the defending dis- 
ciples to the more discriminating accounts of contemporary schol- 
ars. The second is a comparative study of the various editions of 
Leaves of Grass. This is an instructive analysis which indicates 
how the growth and the profound changes in Whitman’s poetry 
stem from and reflect changes in Whitman’s most compelling 
personal needs and in the main circumstances of his life. But it 
is also a puzzling attempt to minimize or rationalize out of exist- 
ence the obvious contradictions in Whitman’s thought, which the 
chapter itself reveals. 

This attempt is soon recognized as a foreshadowing of Professor 
Allen’s original interpretation of ‘‘Whitman’s Fundamental 
Ideas.’’ This thesis is that Whitman’s thought is a rather con- 
sistent expression of the ideas of Pantheism and Panpsychism, The 
Great Chain of Being, The Organic Principle, and Personalism. 
From which it follows that ‘‘the background of most importance 
in understanding Whitman’s ‘fundamental ideas’ is in the fullest 
sense of the term philosophical.’’ 

To this interpretation many serious objections must be made. 
To begin with, its framework is arbitrary. For, ‘‘personalism’’ 
excepted, there is in Whitman no mention of the terms which 


Professor Allen uses to define his ideas. Also, the study of Whit- — 


man’s ideas is based not on his most direct sources, but ‘‘ primarily 
upon European philosophers from Plato to Hegel,’’ on the rather 
curious ground that these ideas ‘‘existed in Europe long before 
they did in North America.”’ 

The discussion of these philosophic ideas, moreover, is neither 
well grounded nor careful. It relies entirely on secondary sources. 
And it is dominated throughout by an uncritical disposition to 
pronounce ideas ‘‘parallel’’ without determination of precise mean- 
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ings, and without consideration of systemic and methodological 
differences. The discussion of Whitman himself is more detailed. 
But the selections used are not representative of all of Whitman’s 
thinking. And the analysis is far from rigorous. 

Thus, the chapter fails to prove Professor Allen’s thesis. But 
much more serious than this is the fact that Professor Allen’s a 
priori assumption of the primacy of Whitman’s metaphysical 
ideas, and his special interest in European ‘‘parallels,’’ lead to a 
pervasive distortion of perspective. To illustrate: Professor Allen 
minimizes Whitman’s steady and well-founded claim to be the 
poet of America; he supports his passing and absurd claim to be 
‘* ‘the greatest poetical representative of German philosophy’ ’’! 
He regards Whitman’s personal needs and social values as deriva- 
tive; he looks upon Whitman’s borrowed abstract ideas as the pri- 
mary sources of his motivation. He goes so far, for example, as 
to account for ‘‘Whitman’s worship of sex’’ by his belief in ‘‘pan- 
theistic transmigration’?! He exaggerates the importance of 
‘*ideas’’ which, according to his thesis, Whitman shares with others; 
he underemphasizes Whitman’s original genius which consists 
precisely of that wonderful power and passion, that special impact 
on the imagination, which Whitman shares with no one. 

Whitman is not a critical or systematic thinker; he is an emo- 
tional and impassioned poet. His ultimate interest is not the na- 
ture of the cosmos; it is the predicament of man. The base of all 
his metaphysics is not a doctrine; it is a way of life. His sympa- 
thies are therefore more significant than his logic; his singing what 
he feels more important than his announcing what he thinks. 

Surely Whitman’s undistinguished utterances concerning the 
problems of his day are not of more lasting significance than the 
extraordinary intensity with which he expresses the vital meaning 
of democracy as a way of life. Yet it is to the former that Pro- 
fessor Allen devotes almost the whole of his study of Whitman’s 
social thought. As a result of which, his analysis leaves quite un- 
accountable Whitman’s perennial appeal to liberal minds. 

The last two chapters are devoted to Whitman’s literary tech- 
nique, and his relation to world literature. Each of these chapters 
consists of informative reviews of a great many important contribu- 
tions, including some by Professor Allen. Each is an excellent in- 
troduction to the subject with which it deals. 

Thus Professor Allen’s book is uneven. It is inadequate where 
it attempts to interpret; it is very valuable where it surveys the 
literature and reports facts. 
Wiis L. FINKEL 
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